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I. INTRODUCTION 

1 lie paiamounl mission ol ihc United States Secret Sei\ ice protecting the President and 
olhei high-tanking national ofticials allows no tolerance for error. A single miscue. or even a 
sphi-second dclaj . could have disastrous consequences for the Nation and The ivorld. The men 
and women ot the Secret Set \ ice fulfill one of the most important obligation.s in this coiintri. and 
they do so often with no personal recognition, no desire for I'ame, and modest compensation We 
know special agents ot the United States Secret Sei\ ice as the silent figures around the President, 
but we tend to notice them only in the extraordinarily rare moments when they fail. Most 
Americans know little of the work ot the Secret Service's Uniformed Division and do not realize 
that it is the Unitormed Division that plays a primary role in the protection of the White House. 

1 hroughout its work, the Protective Missions Panel Chhe Panel") developed an even 
greater appreciation than each of us had pieviouslj for the work of the Secret Service. From our 
meetings at the highest levels ol the Secret Service, to meetings with line agents and officers, we 
saw individuals who were unwavering in their passion and dedication to duty. In di.scussions 
with others inside and outside of the U S. government, including other law enforcement agencies 
and the U.S. military, there was agreement that, when it comes to providing personal protection 
to a chiel executive and others, the Secret Service is without peer. Facinu constant tlireats and 
chaiged with guarding the world's most powerful and visible head of slate and the most 
accessible executive mansion of any large nation, (he Secret Scivice has an extraordinary track 
lecord ot success. This is not to say that the Secret Sendee does not make mistakes. Bui we owe 
the agents, officers, and line personnel of (he Secret Service a debt of gratitude. 

For an organization that has a zero-failure mission, however, a commitment to constant 
improvement and a refusal to compromise are essential. The Secret Sen ice must be prepared to 
face every evolving threat in a rapidly changing environment and to stay constant!) ahead of 
those who could threaten the White Flouse, the President, and other protectees—including the 
First Family, the Vice-President, and foreign heads of state. That centra! mission requires a 
dynamic organization that constantly evaluates its performance and seeks to improve, with 
leaders able to take the agency to that higher level of performance. It requires personnel who are 
not only committed to the mission and of great character and ability, but who are also highly 
trained and innovative. And it requires deployment of the best available technolog) to augment 
the talents and training of the men and women of the Secret Serv'ice. 


This Panel was formed following recent incidents indicating certain lapses in the Secret 
Service’s performance. Most immediately, on September 19, 2014, an individual climbed over 
the fence on the north side of the White House and sprinted past members of the Secret Service 's 
Uniformed Division and into the White House. Although fence jumpers are a relatively regular 
occurrence at the compound, no one had ever made it so far. It is important to note that the 
President and First Family were not at the White House, and there was never any risk to them 
Nonetheless, no unauthorized person—armed or not, mentally ill or not—should ever reach the 
intenor of the White House. The men and women we spoke to within the Secret Service, current 
and past, unanimously agreed that what happened on September 19 can never happen again. 
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The lapses lhal led to the exenls of September 19. 2014. lia\e been set forth in detail by a 
report prepared b> Department of Homeland Security f'DHS") Deputy Secretary Alejandro 
Mayorkas, aided by Genci al Counsel Sievan Bunnell ("the Mayoikas Report"). The Mayorkas 
Report, which makes specific findings related to the September 19 ev ents, prov ides a crucial 
backdrop to this Report and should be read in tandem with it. This Panel’s mandate was not to 
redo the Mayorkas Report, but to accept its findings and undertake a broader review of the Secret 
Sendee’s protection of the White House compound. 

Our review and recommendations are set forth in detail below, and they fall within three 
general areas: training and persoitnel; perimeter security, technology, and operations; and 
leadership. A number of the recommendations go directly to issues highlighted by the events of 
September 19. Among other things, the Panel believes strongly that the fence around the White 
1 louse needs to be changed as soon as possible to provide belter protection. We recognize all ot 
the competing considerations that may go into questions regarding the fence, but believe that 
protection of the President and the While I louse must be the higher priority. Every additional 
second of response time prov ided by a fence lhal is mote difficult to climb makes a material 
difference in ensuring the President’s safely, protecting the symbol that is the White House, and 
minimizing the number of limes that a Uniformed Division officer has to make a fateful decision 
about whether lethal force is appropriate. As the Execulive Branch, Congress, and the Service 
itsclfhave all recognized, the fence must be addressed immediately. 

But the problems e.xposed by recent events go deeper than a new fence can fix. The 
Panel thus looked more broadly at the Service, recognizing that issues affecting the Service’s 
protective operations more generally have their greatest impact on protection of the White House 
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This Repori attempts to quantify the additional personnel needed, but the Pane! has been 
hamstrung to some extent by tlie lack of complete data. Put simply, llte Service does not have 
systems in place to make the most prudent budgeting choices. Like so many agencies, the 
SeiA'ice has, for years, looked at its base budget and tried to ballpark ho\\ much more it might be 
able to gel lltrough the 0MB and congressional processes The result, however, is that no one 
has really looked at how much the mission, done right, actually costs. Thnt is why one ot our 
most important recommendations is that a new director start with a zero-based budget. Fotget 
about what the Service has asked for in the past: DePtne the mission, and make the argument to 
policy makers in the Executive Branch and Congress that this sum- which we believe to be 
more than current appropriations—is needed. 

Finally, the Panel reviewed a variety of physical security and operational issues at the 
While Flouse; in Part VI, the Panel makes a number of recommendations about the ongoing 
security of the compound. Aspects of this discussion are classilled. and the Pane! believes 
strongly that operational i.ssucs related to the protection of the White House should not be the 
siibjecl of detailed public discussion in this Report or any other fora. 

4c 

Manv of the recommendations set forth below are not new. Indeed, some of them 
precisely echo recommendations that the White House Security Review made in 1995 { 1995 
Security Review’’) but that remain concerns today. Others even haiken back to 
recommendations made in the Warren Commission Report following the assassination ot 
President Kemiedy. And still others track internal recommendations made by the Service. As 
the Secret Service itself has recognized, the Service has often made recommendations and 
proposed solutions as it identified problems, but has often failed to implement its own 
recommendations. 

Some of the changes address isolated problems, with well-defined options to solve them, 
while others will require far more study by, vve hope, a dynamic, new management team that will 
lead the Service into the future. Following September 19, the Service began implementing a 
number of refomis, and those efforts have continued alongside the Panel’s work. 

Finally, the Panel recognizes that many of these recommendations will be difficult. 

Many will cost money, which is always a challenge in Washington D.C. We are mindful of the 
current budget climate and the value of taxpayer dollars, and we would not recommend spending 
a penny unwisely. 

Many others will require strong leadership and a will to change, which can be difticult tor 
an organi 2 ation with such a storied history'. Some in the Secret Service will resist and may need 
to move on. But the Secret Service cannot lose focus on its core and essential mission; the 
protection of the current, past, and ftiture Presidents of the United States. As a nation, w e should 
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not fail to make prudent iit\esiinenl!5 in peisonnel. technology, and leadersliip when the stakes 
are so high. 


II. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROTECTIVE MISSIONS PANEL 

On September 19. 2014. a 42-year-old named Omar Gonzalez, wearing foam, clog-like 
sandals, climbed over the North Fence of the White Hou.se. Gonzalez had previously come to 
the attention ot both state and federal authoiities, including the Secret Service, and had been 
observed a few weeks earlier canyiiig a hatchet in the vicinity of the White House comple.x. 
Twent) nine seconds after he had .scaled the fence, Gonzalez entered the White House, 
Untouched Secret Service foot patrols outside the lence, an Emergency Response Team and 
canine unit on the North Lawn, officers posted both inside and outside the building at the North 
Portico, and the White Mouse doors themselves failed to stop Gonzalez’s entry. He w'as detained 
loitj seconds after entering the building, when Secret Service officers and auenis w'ho were 
between posts and sfiifts engaged Gonzalez and brought him down. Although the President and 
I irst I amily v\eie aw'ay' from the building, and although the event happened w’hen the normally 
bustling office comple.K was heading into a w'eekend. lire fact that Gonzalez breached the While 
Huuse was itself damaging to the Secret Service and its primary mission. 


Following the incident, Secreiaiy ol Homeland Security Jeh Johnson ordered two 
sepaiate reviews. First, he ordered Deputy Secretary Mayorkas to review the September 19 
mcideni. The Mayorkas Report was completed on November 1,2014, and was based on scores 
ot interviews, conducted by a large team of agents and lawyers, and a thor ough 
investigation. I _ _ ' ' ^— --— 
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—,-- - _ _ _[ The Report 

makes a nunioer oflindings about w'hat happened that night, but it does not-—and was not asked 
to—make broader recommendations of how to improve the security of the White House 
compound. 


That task w'as left to this Panel. On October 1, Secretary Johnson issued the followina 
statement; 


I have ... determined that scrutiny by a distinguished panel of experts of the 
September 19 incident and related issues concerning the Secret Service is 
warranted... By December 15 2014, this panel will submit to me Us own 
a.s.'iessment and recommendations concerning security of the White House 
compound. I will also invite the pane! to submit to me recommendations for 
potential new directors of the Secret Service, to include recommendations of 
individuals who co>ne from outside the Secret Service. Iv. ili also retjuest that the 
panel advise me about whether it believes, given the series of recent events there 
should be a review of broader issues concerning the Secret Service The security 
of the Udiite House compound should be the panel's primary and immediate 
priority. 
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Siibseqiienlly, by nn October 15. 2014 memorandum, Secretary Johnson appointed the 
panelists The operative federal register called the Panel's work "lime-sensitive" and identified 
three objectives 

I rjo revie-iv the recent fence Jumping incident at the White House on September 
19 20N. and related iss'iies concerning seenrit}’ at the ll^iite House compound: 
to pi ovide recommendations for potential new directors of the Secret Service: and 
to recommend whelhei there should he a broader review of the Secret Ser\ice 

The DHS notice also acknowledged that the Panel's work would require it to discuss 
sensitive, classified, and deliberative information that, "if discussed in public, would result in the 
unauthoi i7ed disclosure of information that could reasonably be espected to result in tlireats or 
damage to national security." The Secretary thus invoked his authority to establish the Panel as 
an advisory committee pursuant to 6 U.S.C. § 451(a). 

The Panel immediately began reviewing documents, receiving briefings, and identifying 
a list of persons to bo interv'icwecl The Panel enjoyed full cooperation from the Secret Service. 
D! IS, and the White I louse, as well as numerous othei state and federal agencies and individuals 
who offeied their time and insight into a multitude of i.ssues. The Panel thanks .Acting Director 
Joe Clancy for this cooperation and lor all that he has already done to put the Secret Service back 
on the right course. We also met w ith approximately 50 employees of the Secret Serv ice itself— 
officers and agents currently in service, junior and mid-lcvcl managers and Assistant Directors, 
officials from headquarters and field offices, agency leadership, and a number of the agency’s 
past dircctois and other former agents. 

The Panel felt it was critical to receive extensive information from experts outside the 
Service who were engaged in missions similar to the Service, had expertise in management of 
law enforcement or security agencies, or were involved in the development or deployment of 
protective reclmology. Ultimately, the Panel met with ov'er 120 representatives and leaders from 
a broad array of federal agencies and research facilities, as well as with representatives of major 
metropolitan police and security forces. Among government agencies alone, in addition to 
Secret Service and White House persoimel, the Panel met with representativ es of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency; the Department of 
Defense's Joint Non-Lethal Weapons Directorate and Defense Threat Reduction Agency; the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Security Division and Washington Field Office; from within the 
Department of Homeland Security, the Office of Cybersecurity and Communications, Federal 
Protective Service. Office of the Chief Financial Officer, Office of the General Counsel. Office 
of Infrastructure Protection, Office of the Inspector General, Office of Operations, Coordination, 
and Planning, the Science and Technology Directorate’s Homeland Security- Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, and the Transportation Security Administration; the U.S. Marine Corps; the 
U.S. Marshal Service; the U.S. 'Navy; the U.S. Park Police; the Pentagon Force Protection 
Agency; Sandia National Laboratories; and the Department of State’s Bureau of Diplomatic 
Security. From outside of the federal government, the Panel met with, among others, local law 
enforcement that often partners with the Secret Service, including the Los Angeles Police 
Department. New York Police Department, and Washington. D.C. Metropolitan Police 
Department. 
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III. SCOPE OF I HE HEPORT 


1 Ins Repoit considers the phssical seciii iij of ilie While House compound, but also 
issues dial extend beyond mere phy.sical seciii ii\. in the most literal sen.se of the phrase, that have 
very concrete consequences for the President's and the compound's protection. Issues of 
Icadeiihip and management, organizational culture, and training may seem less directlv tied to 
security than, for example, the height of the fence, and they inav implicate issues that sweep 
across the agency. But where those issues affect the seem its of the While House compound, om 
mission requires that we address them. I ^ --—- 

(b)(7)(E) 


Some aspects ot the protection of the While House lai outside the Panel's mandate The 
piolection ol the While House has many layers, and could be defined to include all of the efforts 
of America's inlelligencc community, military, law enforcement, and othei agencies involved in 
the protection ot the homeland. .A threat is best clelused il it never comes anwhere near the 
White House. We have noi sought to review the many and varied efforts of these other agencies 
to avert or respond to threats against our country that could also harm the White House and the 
Piesidenl. Similarly, the Panel s focus has not been on agencies that provide support to the 
Seael Set vice, lor e.xample. by sharing intelligence with the Service. The Panel also did not seek 
to evaluate the While House from a counter-intelligence perspective or vulnerability to cyber- 
atiack, as our focus was on the physical security of the compound. Finally, the Panel generally 
did not .seek to make specific technical recommendations, .such as which precise technoloay tci 
acquire, believing such decisions are better left to thorough testing and review by the Serv'ice. 



IV. THE WHITE HOUSE COMPOUND 

A. The Nature and Physical Scope of the Compound 

fhe White House is a complex environment. Il is. at once, a seat of government, a home, 
an office building, a convention center, a museum, and a venerated symbol. Compared to other 
executive residences around the world, the White House is remarkably open—both visually and 
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in terms of public access. The White House is not a military compound with walls to hide it 
from view Every American can visit the While House, see it, and come remarkably close lo the 
President’s residence. With a little advance planning, most are able to tour the White House, 
within feel of both the entrance to the residence and the West Wing offices where decisions 
affecting the lives of all Americans arc made. On select days of the yeai. such as the Easlei Egg 
Roll, thotisands of people stream through the White House ground.^. And as we have witncs.sed 
repeatedly in recent days, the area outside the White House is often a focal point ol First 
■Amendment activity and protest, it is trul> the People’s House. 

Because the Panel’s charge was to focus on "the security of the While House compound, 
it is important to understand the compound s boundaries. For purisoses ol this Report, we 
considered securitv issues arising in the area bounded by I ! Street NW to the North, Constitution 
Avenue NW to the South, and 15th and I7lh Streets NW to the East and West, respectively. 
Functionally, this area includes all of the While House grounds, including the mansion itsell. the 
Eisenhower ENCCulivc Office Building, and the Trca.siiry Department. It includes the North 
Lawn, llic South Lawn, and the Ellipse, as well as Pennsylvania Avenue NW and Lafayette 
Square. Although these boundaries e.xtend modestly beyond the fence that marks the outline of 
the White Mouse compound proper, it is impossible to consider the security ol the aica inside the 
fence without looking at v\hal happens immediately on the other side of it. A map of the While 
House Complex and Sui rounding Area is contained at Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Map of White House Complex and Surrounding Area 
Source: Seer el Service 
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B. Jurisilictiun oerthe Ph>sical Area 

The While House compound is subjeci to a complex web ol'jmisdiciional authorities. 

Both federal and local authorities ha\-c a role. 1 he Secret Service has jurisdiction over relevant 
areas inside the fence, the Depailment of the Intel lor's United States Park Police has jurisdiction 
o\er the sidewalk immedialely outside the fence, and the District of Columbia's Metropolitan 
Police Department has jurisdiction over Pennsylvania Avenue an authority that has survived 
from the avenue's days as a traffic-carrying street, before it was closed in 1995 in the wake of 
the Oklahoma City bombing. Across Pennsylvania Avenue is Lafayette Square, a public park 
that is also under the jurisdiction of the Park Police. To sum it up: In the space of a few yards, 
jurisdiction transfers from the Secret Service to the Park Police, to the Metropolitan Police 
Department, and back to the Park Police. 

While these lines of authority are not necessarily how someone might design the law 
enforcement scheme around a facility that needs to maintain the highest security, they seem to 
function adequately. In previous years, there were regular reports of jurisdictional or operational 
squabbling among ilie agencies. Memoranda of Understanding were entered to define the joint 
and individual responsibilities. Today, repre.sentatives of all three agencies indicated that 
operationally, the system seems to work fine, and they no longer see major causes for concern. 

C. Protection of the White House Coniple.\ 

Two components of the Secret Service have the primary role for the protection of the 
White House.' Although the public's image of the Secret Service is that of the stoic special 
agent .standing immediately behind the President, the Uniformed Division ("UD") is the 
compound's first and primary line of defense. The Uniformed Division is larger than the 
population of agents assigned to protection, and its resources are predominantly located in 
Washington D.C. The UD includes the officers who control access to and patrol the White 
House complex and the Vice President’s residence; the Emergency Response Teams, which are 
often the first responders to situations at the While House; a Counter-Sniper Team; and a Foreign 
Missions Branch, which patrols Washington, D.C. neighborhoods housing foreign government 
embassies and protect these embassy buildings. The UD’s presence is greatest at the White 
House, whether the President is there or not, but its members also travel around the world to 
operate magnetometers, provide counter-sniper coverage, and deploy canine units at events 
involving the President and other protectees. 

The special agents of the Presidential Protective Division ("PPD'') are assigned to the 
President’s personal protection. When the President is at the White House, protection of the 
compound and protection of the President, while not one and the same, are highly interrelated. 
Special agents arc hired through a separate process and have a different career path than UD 
officers. Special agents begin their careers working on the Secret Service's investigative 
mission, investigating financial crimes from a field office and working clo.sely with local, state, 
and federal prosecutors; during that time, special agents get occasional exposure to the agency's 
protective mission such as when a protectee comes to town and the protectee's detail needs 
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rcinlorcemeni liom llie local orfice. or on domeslic or iniernaiional nips ofproicciees—but new 
special agents piimtirilj spend their lime developing investigative skills and law' enforcement 
instincts. 

After approximately Ibiir-to-six years of this work, agenis are typically transferred to 
Washington. D.C. to begin a roughly fi\e->ear stint with the agency’s protective operations that 
often ends with a shift on the President’s or Vice-President’s detail These are the agents who. 
on the road, are seen working the President through rope tines and other public events. Agents 
assigned to protection also sialf Counter-Assault feams. support operations and logistics 
leciLiiiements. run the Iransportalioii section, and maintain liaison w'ith other presidential suppon 
units. 


For PPD. proximity is critical; u'hen a threat approaches the President, their trained 
response is to -cover and evacuate." While others, such as the Counter-Assault Team and the 
Uniformed Division, may respond to or counterattack an individual or group that poses a threat. 
PPD s focus is on the President. The legend that "they w'oiild take a bullet" for the President is 
not just a catchphrase. It is theii job description, and they pei fonn it better than an\ similar lorce 
in the world. 

Managing the Secret Service's White House team is paiticularly complex, even b\ the 
standards of the Service’s already complex organizational chart. The Special Agcnl-in-Chargc 
( SAIC’) of PPD has perhaps the most significant job in the entire Secret Service and enormous 
influence, but is buried in the organization chart under multiple layers of management. The 
Uniformed Division in the While House Branch and agents in the Presidential Protective 
Division administratively report to different managers in the Secret Service hierarchy, but the 
SAIC has operational command and control of both PPD agents and UD officers at the White 
House. Over the years, the Secret Service has considered or experimented w ith different 
structures. I ’ " ------ 
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V. TRAINING AND PERSONNEL 


The Panel spent significant time on issues related to staffing and training. The most 
common refrain that the Panel heard from all sources within the Serv'ice, from line agents and 
officers to the director, from special agents to UD officers, is that the Serv'ice is overstretched, 
W'ith personnel working far too many hours. The result, according to all, is an exhausted work 
force with low morale. 

The Panel agrees that the Ser\ ice has insufficient personnel deployed in its protective 
operations; below, we set forth our recommendations concerning immediate staffing and budget 
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issues. We begin oiii analysis, however, w-ith tiaining. wliich we believe is n kej driver ot 
siaffing decisions and a critical need for tlie Service 

A. Training 

Protecting the President, the First Familv. and the White House involves endless 
piepaiation. constant vigilance, and split-second reaction. We expect the special agents on 
protective details and UD officers to be hyper-vigilant for long shifts, day-after-day. when 
nothing happens—and then, to respond perfectly the instant one of many potential threats 
appears. The task is always demanding, sometimes tedious, and wholly iinlorgiving of error. .A 
momentary distraction or loss of focus, even for a few seconds, could have devastating 
con.sequences for the country. 

Because Secret Service personnel must respond to unexpected situations that arise rarely, 
but involve high stakes, vigilance is not enough. Secret Serv ice officers and agents must also 
liave well-honed instincts. .\s one former director put it, "They need to make police judgments, 
not consult a checklist ’’ In this environment in which seconds matter, they do not have the 
luxury of deliberation: rather, they need to react immediately and decisively. 

This is especially true in the context of the White House compound. The 18 Acres is not 
a militat i 7 ed zone, does not have the standoff that security professionals might prefer, and cannot 
be suiTOunded by barriers that would do violence to its symbol as the People’s House. As the 
events of September 19 demonstrated, a person, once over the fence, can be at the residence in a 
mailer of seconds. To defeat the solo fence jumper, to say nothing of more complex threats or 


coordinated attacks, every member of the Secret Service in affected posts has to act instantly and 


ill concert. 

(b)(7)(E) 
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1. Av ailability of In-Sen ice Training 


Secret Service agents and UD officers receive their initial, general law enforcement 
training at the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center ("FLETC") in Glynco, GA, and then 
receive mission-specific courses at the Secret Service's Rowley Tiaining Center in Bellsville, 
.Maryland. Agents who move to protective details after four-to-six years of investigative work 
receive an initial 100+ hours of specialized training prior to starting their protective mission. 
Beyond this initial training, however, Secret Service agents and officers need ongoing, constant, 
liigh-level training to maintain the levels of vigilance and skills that the job requires. 

Almost three decades ago, the Secret Service developed an approach to ensuring that 
members of the Presidential Protective Division were always at the height of readiness. In 1985, 
the Service added a new training component, called the “Fourth Shift," to the existing rotations 
of the President s detail. More specifically, following two weeks of daytime shifts, two weeks of 
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afternoons, and two weeks of midnights., agents spent two weeks in training. This "Fourth Shift" 
training titne was used to refresh their skills, practice new tactics, and learn the most current 
information relevant to their responsibilities. Thus, for two weeks out of every eight, the 
President's detail was maintaining its strength, practicing, and gelling better. While agents were 
at times diverted for short portions of their Fourth Shift to do advance woik on local sites or 
tulfill other responsibilities, with the Fourth Shift the Sei \ ice operationalized its commitment to 
having the most effective, best-trained protective force in the world. The level of training 
repiesented in PPD s Fourth Shirt approach has served as a mode! for other protective forces. 




(b)(7)(E) - J 

_________ While some arc limited 

to concentrated training blocks during a week or two per year, the more standard practice among 
those we talked to is to provide training on an ongoing basis: whether a couple of days per 
month, a drill during evei 7 shift, or ongoing test items (or virtual items) placed into .\-tays on a 
constant basis to maintain skills.^ The Marines who guard America’s most vulnerable embassies 
abroad drill each of six threat scenarios every quarter, sometimes monthly, helping to keep them 
shaip. With some outliers in both directions, the protectiv'c and law enforcement forces vve 
spoke with tended to range between training 5% of their time (i.e.. 80 hours per year) and 
training 20-25% of their time. I -1 

(b)(7)(E) 










(b)(7)(E) 


(b)(7)(E) 


(b)(7)(E) 


(b)(7)(E) 

1 he Secret Service mission requires a highly capable, professional force Giving that force the 
training that matches the job description u'ould be an important improvement, and likely would 
have a positive impact on morale. 

Recommendation : The Secret Service should be staffed at a level that enables it to provide a 
true Fourth Shift for training to its protective forces, and to ensure that 
Uniformed Division officers are in training for no less than 10% of their 
time, 

2. Nature of In-Service Training 

It is not enough, however, that the Secret Service trains often; it must also train well. The 
carefully honed movements and instincts of individual officers and agents have to be u ell- 
coordinated with those of their colleagues and tailored to the terrain in which they are operating. 
The best law enforcement, military, and security teams are just that; teams. They know not only 
the best trajectory to intercept a subject, but the best trajectory to lead the subject to others who 
can make the interception. They know when to cover and when to engage, confident of how 
others on the team w'ill act They know when they can leav e a post to assist, and when they must 
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remain al a pusi to see il an initial incident is a deco\. As one lonner agent explained, security 
responses arc "like a symphony. Teams need lo train with the fiill complement of forces with 
which they will opeiate in real life, and the training needs lo be provided force-w'ide. not just to 
iho.se on duty on the day that training is sciteciiiled. 



Reconmiendation : The Secret Service should implement integrated training focused on 

ensuring that all teams at the White House know their roles in respondin 
to specific threats. 


rilwff 



Riicommeiulutioit: 


(b)(7)(E) 


B. Composing the Workforce 

In ihc Panel's \iev\, the need to restore adequate training drives the discussion of staFfing. 
ai least in the short-term. The Service must have suftlcienl staff dedicated to the protection of its 
protectees and the While House .so that it can train at the le\eis suggested above. As discussed 
below, the Panel concludes that a significant increase in staffing is required 

1. The State of the Workforce 

Tlw Panel interviewed dozens of Secret Service personnel, agents and officers, current 
and former, to assess the current slate of the workforce. Without e.vceplion, the Panel found a 
group of dedicated, talented line agents and officers who sacrifice dail\ to protect the President 
and Ihc White House. But thi.s group is stretched beyond its limits. 



records, but found a comprehensive review to be all but impossible. The Sendee's system for 
staffing and tracking its workforce is antiquated. Agents fill out hours reports on a DOS-based 
system. Agents regularly report working their 8-hour shift and the maximum 2 hours of Law 
Enforcement Availability Pay (or “LEAP") overtime they are authorized to report, but they do 
not report how' many hours they actually work. Thus, the Service has no systematic way to track 
e.vaelly how hard its agents are working. 
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(b)(7)(E) 


The Panel lecognizes that law cnforceiiicnt officers regularly work overtime, and the 
average UD olficer has always wotked more than a regular 40-hoiir week. Research of law 
enforcement agencies shows that officers working four ten-hour shifts per week show 
measurable drops in alertness.^ But even if the current workload is consistent with historical or 
other norms, the Panel's (T.indamental concern remains: I ~ 


2. The Secret Ser\'icc over Time 

Given the substantial overtime that agents and officers are working and the reported 
cxhau.stion of the workforce, the Panel looked at overall slafling of the Service, its components 
focused on protection and the White House, and certain measures on the scope of its mission. 

The Serv'ice has grown significantly in the last two decades. Since FY 1995, Secret 
Service data show that the overall agency is up .^7% in terms of personnel. The force protecting 
the President and White House—i.e.. the Presidential Protective Division and the IfD's White 
House Branch—is up 23% over FY 1995 and up 16% over FY 2001, 



' Karen L Amendola et al.. ■The Impact of Shift Length in Policing on Perfonnance. Health, Quality of Life, Sleep, 
l-aiigiie, and Extra-DuW Employment," .*1 Final Report SubiiiiiiecI to the National institute uf Justice (Dec 12, 
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Of course, while staffing has increased, the mission has also increased dramatically.^ The 
Service has continued and expanded its investigative mission, especially in the cyber arena. 

With respect to protection, the Service is conducting additional protective activities, such as 
magnetometer screenings at events involving protectees be>ond the President. It also has 


’ Twenty jears ago. the 1995 Public Report of the White House Security Re\ic\v that Secretarj of the Treasury 
Lloyd Bentsen ordered after a Cessna 105L airplane crashed onto the South Lawn noted that both "the number of 
personnel [and] the amount of resources committed to its protecti\e mission ... have clearly increased dramatically." 
because the number of protectees increased over lime and their safety' was threatened v\ith increasing frequenej. 

See Public Report of the White House Security Review at Chap. 4 (1995) ("One reason for these increases is that a 

large number of people ha\e been added to the list of Secret Scr\'ice protectees-Another reason whj the Secret 

Sen'ice has elesated the amount of resources and personnel dedicated to its personal protective mission is the fact 
that its protectees have been subjected to life-threatening assaults with increasing ftequenej."). 
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lespoiisibihtics for more protectees; the United Nations General Assembly continues to bring 
more heads of stale to New York each I all. each ot whom requires Secret Sen'ice protection. 
Oxeiall. Secret Service data show that it is now slal'ling 51% more protective stops per year than 
it was in FY 1995. The potential threats have also grown in certain meaningfiil respects, as has 
the universe of potential counterintelligence. 

Moreover, the agency’s protective responsibilities are likely to grow in upcoming years. 

\\ ith a 2016 campaign approaching, there is a likelihood of numerous additional candidates 
requiring protection, and longer campaigns can mean longer periods of protection - on top of the 
normal stresses that tw-o national political conventions can impose The Secret Serx'icc also 
needs to stand up additional details as it plans for a new foniwi presidential and temporary \ ice- 
presidential detail, whpi the current occupants leave office. The United Nations General 
Assembly faces its 75 Anniversary in 2020, which w'ill altiact potentially the largest protecti\e 
field in history right in the midst of a presidential campaign. 

The above bliz/ard of numbers does not lead to a simple analysis, but the Panel believes 
that a few' pieces of data tell a significant ' 


(b)(7)(E) 


(b)(7)(E) 


I—^-1 Botli PPD and UD require siibslan9tFlk?reases in personnel to'allow them to fulfill 

their essential and increased mandate and to train to be the best protective force in the world.* 

3. The Budget 

The Panel’s review .demonstrates the need for significantly increased staffing at the 
Secret Ser\'ice components that protect the White House, both to ensure an alert and ready 
workforce and to ensure the training that is critical to protection of the President and the White 
House. Precisely how many resources are needed and where those resources should come from, 
including w'hether those resources require new appropriation or diversion from other mission.s. ’ 
are more complex questions. 


(b)(7)(E) 
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As discussed below, the Panel has views about the appropriate level of additional staffing 
lequired. but precisely defininy that need is a signifitanl challenge. To be sure, budgeting for the 
Service will never be an exact science; the Service cannot predict how much travel the President 
and other protectees will lake, nor when a head of stale w'ill visit the United States and require 
protection. But accepting those conditions, a basic w'orkfoice analysis should be achievable-- 
identitS' the posts that need staffing, predict the necessary advance activity, and calculate the 
workload that allows for sufficient alertness and training The model could recognize that 
variations in travel and visits w-ould cause changes To date, howes er, the Secret Service has no 
real staffing model or system for a.ssessing and evaluating its need. This ha.s been a source of 
frustration both inside the Executive Branch and in Congress, and is unquestionably related, to 
some extent, to the Service's antiquated technology systems. 

Rather than specifically defining the mission and modeling a corresponding staffing plan, 
it appears to the Panel that the Service has done what many agencies have done; Look at its base 
budget from the prior year, triage a few' of the wor.sl areas of need, make a prediction about how' 
much additional money DUS, 0MB, or Congress nrighi provide, and then pursue those 
lesouices. As the agency is stretched to its limit each year, the Service's dedication to duty and 
sacrifice take over, and it pledges to do the mission with whatever resources are available. While 
tliis is an admirable philosophy, it is not an effective way to approach the federal budget process 
and not the best way to ensure optimal protection for the President and the White House. As 
time has gone on. the Service's resources and the costs of defending the W'hite House have 
diverged, resulting in the Service solving short-term problems at the risk of long-term problems, 
such as paying large amounts of overtime rather than hiring sufficient UD officers, or raiding 
technology and training funds when campaigns or protectee travel increase. 

As discussed below, tlie Panel recommends that the new director of the Service start over 
with a zero-based budget. Through such an approach, the director can define the mission, set 
clear priorities (of which protection should unquestionably be first and paramount), model the 
staffing needed to fulfill the mission, create a budget, and advocate forcefully for that budget in 
the Executive Branch and in Congress. We think the President and the W'hite House deserve no 
less than a serious assessment of what is needed. From its review, the Panel believes that this 
will entail a significant increase of resources to the Service through the appropriations process. 
Such an investment, however, in a critical mission, is both small in the context of the DHS 
budget—let alone the federal budget -and would be sensible and prudent in the context of this 
mission. 

The zero-based budget should take account of, among other things, the expanding 
protection responsibilities, the increased threat envir onment, and the need for substantial and 
ongoing investments in technology. [ (b)( 7 )(E) J 


(b)(7)(E) 
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4. Immediate Staffing Needs 


(b)(7)(E) 


A ncu' director s definition ofpiioiities and zero-based budget are long-term solutions to 
ensuring adequate staffing for the Service. In the short lenn, however, more resources are 
desperate!) needed, and the Panel sirongl) recommends that Congress and the Fxeculivc Branch 
appropriate funds as soon as possible to address the critical staffing needs of the Ser\ ice. 

The analysis must begin with training, in estimating the immediate need for the Service, 
the Panel faced the same challenge that will face a new director: internal systems that do not 
lend themselves to a staffing model. Nonetheless, to meet the goal of modestly bringing down 
the number of hours that current Uniformed Division officers are working and ensuring that there 
is adequate time for UD officers to spend at least 10% oflheir lime training, we estimate. UD 
needs to increase by at least 200 officers. The Panel believes that UD should be funded and start 
the hiring process immediately so that personnel can receive law enforcement tiaining and come 
on board as soon as possible. 

With respect to the Presidential Protective Div ision and the other protective details, it is 
even more difficult to estimate the correct staffing. Moreover, because agents historically serve 
in the field as investigators before joining PPD, this problem cannot be solved overnight. But the 
Panel believes that it is critical that a true Fourth Shift he implemented as soon as possible in 
order to address the critical lack of training. At its most simplistic, that suggests that the Service 
needs at least 85 new agent positions and the ftmding to support them; this likely underestimates 
the need given the potential amount of uixrecorded overtime worked and the needs of the other 
protective details. 


(b)(7)(E) 

- fb)r 7 )fEt ~| <-Onfiress ana me bxecutive should act 

immeuiatciy to increase the Service’s staffing and resources, and should watch closely to ensure 
that additional needs are not going unmet—whether for budgetary reasons or, as discussed in the 
ne.xt section, because the Secret Service has had difficulty bringing people onboard. 

Recommendation : The Uniformed Division force shoitid be increased, as quickly as can be 
appropriately managed, by an initial 200 positions, and the Presidential 
Protective Division should be similarly increased by 85 positions. 
Additional analyses and, likely, future increases will be necessary. 

5. Hiring the Workforce 

Increasing UD and PPD staffing to the lev'els described here would be a challenge for any 
organi7ation. but the Secret Service will face particular difficulties as it brings its staffing into 
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alignment with its mission. First, even with the most eftlcient hiring process, theie aie nntnral 
limitations on how swiftly a new recruit can gel to his or her post. Both UD officers and new 
special aeents go through extensive law enforcement and mission-specific training before they 
stait. and^'the Secret Service can typically fit just 24 new hires into each standard training class at 
FLETC and the Rowley Training Center. Further, it takes approximately seven months to get 
each lecviiit through the nccessaiy training. So even once new hires are selected, bringing on 
hundreds of additional officers and agents could be a multi-y ear project. 


(b)(7)(E) 


(b)( 7 )(E) l iVhen the government sequester took eftect. the Service made the decision 

to stop hiring new officers and agents, resulting in a failure to push new classes thr ough training 
and into the field 


1 he Seivice has recently made major changes in its hiring process again, using its 
•excepted ser\ ice’" authority, like that used by the FBI. to .stre amline its process and inipro\e its 
ability to find the most talented available individuals, quickly.! (b)(5) —- 


(b)(5) 


Recommendation: The Secret Service needs a reformed, professionalized recruiting, hiring, 
promotion and rotation process that pats the most talented, capable 
individuals in place as efficiently as possible. 
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VI. TECHNOLOGY, PERIMEI ER SECURITY, AND OPER.ATIONS 
The Secret Sen ice’s Overall Approach to Tcchnologj 

Tliough the Secret Sen ice’s most \aliiable asset is undoubtedly its workforce, 
technological innovations, when properly le\eiaged. can provide an important force-multiplying 
effect. Small use of technology pei mits agents and officers to detect, deter, and defeat threats 
mote ehlciently. .And. as one would expect, the range and sophistication of high-tech tools 
ciiiTcntly used by the Secret Ser\ ice is imptessixe. Generally overseen by the Service’s Office of 
Technical Development and Mission Suppoit. the technological capabilitie.s the Secret Scrx'icc 
deploys in and around the White House arc significant and add greatly to the security of the 
White House. 

White House technology systems need to ensure that security at the complex is on the 
cutting edge. But as the range of threats confronted by the Secret .Service relentlessly evolves, so 
loo must the Service continually strive to remain at the leading edge oftechnological innovation. 


(b)(5);(b)(7)(E) 


(b)(7)(E) 
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Recommendation : The Secret Service must do more to ensure that its Office of Technical 
Development and Mission Support proactively reviews and refreshes its 
technological footprint. The Service should continue to receive dedicated 
funds for technolog}', both within its own budget and within DHS Science 
& Technology's budget, to accomplish these tasks, 

B. The White House Perimeter 


Tlie primary barrier ituendetl to dens the general public access to the White House is a 
seven-and-a-half-foot-tall iron fence, essentially un alte red since its installation nearly fifty years 

Though the 


ago. 


(b)(7)(E) 
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events of Septembci 19, 2014. clrewa large amount of public scrutiny, and rightfully so, the 
reality is that jumping over this fence has been a regular occunence for far too long. Mearly 
twenty yeurs ago. an external panel was commissioned to reassess White House security. That 
panel noted that."[ijn recent histors. it has been a common occuiTence for intruders to scale the 
fence around the While House Complex and enter the grounds 


Unfortunately, White House 


fence-jumping is no less • common an occurrence todav: 1 

(b)(7)(E) 

(b)(7)(E) 



current tence pemiit individuals, even those entirely untrained in any'thing like military-grade 
tactics, to scale it in a matter of seconds. In fact, most fence-jumpers are not sophisticated 
adversaries. As the 1995 Security Review noted, most jumpers ate relatively harmless, 
consisting mostly of "pranksters, peaceful protestors, and . mentally ill indiv iduals." But the 
ease with which even these relatively unsophisticated persons can climb ov er the curient fence 
only underscores its inadequacy to deter more advanced attacks. Moreov er. the fact that 
someone is mentally ill does not mean that that the pet son cannot, at the same time, be 
dangerous. 


In the course ol its work, the Panel talked with many protective security experts, both 
inside and outside ot the government. Many noted that some of our national assets—our 
laboratories and nuclear laciiitics, the Pentagon, and other federal buildings— are protected by 
state of the art fencing with a variety of features that could be incorporated into the White House 
perimeter. Each and every one was quick to criticize the efficacy of the current fence-line. Wc 
concur in their assessment: The current fence, not just along Pennsylvania Avenue but around 
the compound’s entire perimeter, must be replaced as quickly as possible. 



additional seconds, thereby giving the Secret Sendee more chance to react and respond. 
Additionally, the ease with which "pranksters” and the mentally ill can climb the current fence 
puts Secret Sendee personnel in a precarious position: When someone jumps the fence. Secret 
Service personnel must decide, in a split-second, whether to use letlia! force on a person who 


’ Public Report of the Wlrite House Security Review at Chap. 4 (1995), 
' 18 U.S.C. § 1752, 
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ma> 1101 actually pose a viable threat to the President or the White House. By deterring these 
more frivolous threats, a more effective fence can minimize the instances when such difficult 
decision making is required. 

We decline to say precisely what the optimal new fence should look like. Importanih. 
designers of the new fence must balance securits concerns with the long and storied tradition of 
the White House being the “People's House." In its earliest days, the White House grounds 
functioned essentially as a national park, the general public free to stroll about. Even today, 
nearly one million people per year visit the White House on tours, and many millions more 
capture treasured photographs of it outside the fence. As the 1995 Security Review noted, "First 
among federal buildings, [the White House] is a national treasure that reflects our unique 
heritage. ... The openness of the White House to pedestrian visitors is ... distinctive [of that 
heritage]. ' It would be easy, and no doubt safer, to transfonn the White House into a militai) 
fort, complete w'ith fifteen-foot concrete walls and twisted, barbed wire overhead. Such a plan, 
how'ever, would not only clash with the historical suiTonndings of downtown Washington, but 
would be anathema to our democracy, of w'hich the White House has become one of the most 
impoilant symbols. 
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Recommendation : The outer fence that surrounds the 18 Acres must be replaced to give 
Secret Service personnel more time to react to intrusions. 


C. Operations, Tactics, and Intelligence 
Tins section is classified 

D. Weapons and Equipniciit 
I his section is classillecl. 

E. Physical Security 
This section is classified. 

VII. EEADERSHIP 

A. Challenges for the New Leader 

The director of the Secret Service always has a difficiili job. but the ciineni challenges 
make the task even harder. Our interviews with current and past Secret Service employees, 
reviews of classified and unclassified materials produced by the agency, and conversations vvith 
individuals from related fields, have led us to offer the following recommendations for 
management and organizational change- recommendations that affect the Service broadly, but 
also, in our view, will have a direct impact on the Service’s protection of the While House. 
These challenges set the course for selecting the next director. 


1. Establishing Priorities 
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Recontntendatioii: The Secret Service needs to clearly coinniiiiiicate agency priorities, give 
effect to those priorities through its actions, and align its operations with 
its priorities. 


2. Reforming Administration 

Agents and officers know what their job requires, believe in the zero-failure mission, and 
signed up for that responsibility. But the question is whether the organizational structure 
facilitaies their efforts to meet the goal or requires them to overcome the organization. We have 
come to believe that, at times, Secret Service agents and officers sometimes are asked to succeed 
in spite p/'organizational bureaucracy and structure, rather than because of it. 
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Impioving the Secret Service s ability to protect the White House compound will require 
the next clii ector to address a lunnber of administrative and management issues. 

a. Promoting Specialized Expertise 

Secict .Service agents and officers arc extraordinarily good at wliat they do; protecting the 
Piesident and other high-level officials and dignitaries. They arc hired for their ability to do that, 
and they spend years lioning those skills. What Secret Service agents are not developed or hired 
to do is build and design teclmology, develop budgets, build workforce planning models, deal 
with llic media and congressional inquiries, or navigate federal hiring systems. 

Unfortunalely, however, that is what the Secret Service too often asks these agents to do. 
Positions that should be filled by individuals with specific administrative experience and 
expertise are instead filled by special agents on a rotation to headquarters. In an agency in which 
there are not always enough promotions to go around, the Secret Service, like many law 
enforcement agencies, has historically promoted law enforcement personnel into administrative 
leadership positions. The reasons for offering these positions to agents have appeal: first, an 
agency’s administrative staff needs to have intimate understanding of the mission, and no one 
knows it better than someone who has been on the front lines. Second, organizations uani to 
provide opportunities for its good employees to move up in the ranks and obtain senior executive 
status, and since managerial positions directly within the protective and investigative chain are 
limited, opportunities in admini.s(rative ofilces provide slots into which agents can advance. 

Third, work on the front lines can be taxing; rotating agents into headquarters positions provides 
them a chance to refresh while they develop fiiither understanding of the organization and 
mission. The Secret Service’s practices here are thus not surprising. 

However, filling these important administrative functions with agents rather than 
professional administrators may not be optimal. At one level, while promoting agents may 
improve morale by creating opportunities for advancement, it also has fed into a strong 
perception that the agency relies heavily on an old-boys’ network for its management. At a more 
critical level, if the Secret Service is to remain the best in the world and defeat its adversaries 
every lime, it has to be the best in every facet of the game An agency that needs the best agents 
on the front lines needs a hiring process run by human resources experts valued for their 
specialized knowledge about how to recruit and retain talent, in a timely and efficient manner. 

An agency that needs to be three steps ahead of those who would do it harm needs more of the 
best and most innovative scientists and engineers dreaming up ways to defeat the next threat. 

And an agency that needs to spend every penn> wisely needs an administrative department that 
can demonstrate with rigorous precision wh> additional resources are necessary' and knows how 
to budget for it. 

To offer just one example of the costs today of an old-school administrative approach, the 
Secret Service’s lack of a proper workforce planning model has cost it dearly in the budget 
process. While some in the agency believe that budgetary problems are the result of leaders who 
have not fought for resources, it appears to the Panel that a primary issue has been administrative 
systems that cannot readily be used to justify' a request. We are no longer in the days when an 
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agencx with an iinponant mission can demand a financial figure, talk about its protection of the 
Piesident, and get w hat it needs. I axpayei dollars arc too precious to spend on mere faith 

Other law enforcement agencies have made this transition to professionalize iheii 
operations. 1 he FBL for example, has placed budgeting, human resources, public relations, and 
congiessional oiitieach tunclions all in the hands of expert, e.xpcricnced "cix ilian' 
professionals. And in recent years, one of the Secret Serv ice's sister agencies- -Customs and 
Border Proleciion--has implemented a reformed workforce staffing model to improve its ability 
to eltectiveix determine and budget for its [xer.sonnel needs. Indeed, the w'orkforcc siaffins 
model developed by Customs and Border Protection enabled the aeenev to advocate for and 
obtain increased funding for port securitx. 

1 0 be fail , the Seciel Service does utili7c professionals to perforin many functions, 
including a C hief I cchnolog) Officer, Chief Financial Officer, and Chief Information 
Officer. But it still has a wavs to go. Except for the Service’s General Counsel, all of these 
civilian professionals report to an as.sislant diieclor. all of whom are agents, and who themselves 
leport to the Deputs Director. 1 Inis, key leadership and management positions—parlictilarlv 
leadership-level oversight of the agency's budget, human re.sources (personnel and iraininii) and 
technology lunctions—remain essentially in the hands of agents rather than admiiiisiraiivc' 
piofessionals or subject-matter experts Changes in personnel and administrative systems are 

critical if the agency is to put its men and women on the front lines in the best possible position 
to do their Jobs. 

Commendation: The Secret Service needs to promote specialized expertise in its budget, 
workforce, and technology functions. 

h. Budgeting to the Mission 

The federal budget process is a messy one. The budget itself is large and complex, and 
even the niost important program in the country is still a small piece of a massive puzzle. 
Necessarily, trade-olfs are made within components, within agencies, within the Executive 
Branch, and within congressional committees and chambers. As a result, agencies and 

components of agencies have to make difficult strategic calculations about how they can eet the 
resources tliey need. 

budget process also starts from a strong presumption towards the status quo. 
Unless policymakers and national discourse have focused unusual attention on a particular 
program, for one reason or another and for better or for vvorse. there are overwhelming forces 
that push particular line items towards their levels of the previous year. In a good year, 
components or programs will see a slight increase to keep up with infl.ation: in a bad vear. thev 
often do not even get that. 

Agency and component budget directors often keep that context at the forefront of their 
minds when crafting each year s budget request. In light of the natural inclination to favor the 
status quo and the tight budgetary climate, budget requests vet) often begin by looking at last 
year's budget and end with a request for a small increase over that baseline. They will justify the 
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increase by looking a! giowing expenses and incieasecl demands ilial in I'aci sound similar to the 
previous year's request fora siniilaily small increase 

At this critical ph.ise of its e\olution. the Secret Service needs to take a different 
approach to budgeting. It needs to start oxer—not from last year's budget or a historical high- 
water mark. Rather, it has to build a new budget from the ground up by defining its mission, 
delennining what it will take to achieve it. and asking for that. The mission is important enough 
to justify' that approach. 



Recommendation : The Secret Service needs to present a zern-hased or mission-based budget 
that wiii provide sufficient resources to accompiish its mission, beginning 
immediateiy by working within DHS to adopt a workforce staffing model. 


3. Becoming a Learning Organization 

The next director needs to drive the Service to become an ever-leaming, always- 
improving organization. It needs to become the kind of organization that can think critically 
about itself, capable of identifying and responding quickly to new gaps as they develop, and able 
to undertake the kind of big-picture review that is necessary in a world of evolving thr eats. The 
next director needs to engage the organization to constantly ask not just, “Is this piece working?" 
but also, “Are we as an organization continually .staying ahead of those who pose threats to our 
mission?’’ The Secret Sen'ice needs to evolve, and evolve quickly. 

a. Learning from Employees 


(b)(5) 
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(b)( 5 ) FBI Security engages its officers at the end of shifts or as 

Slip^rvisors maKe rounds, asking what the officers are seeing and what won ies them; the Marine 
Coips requires Marines newly airived at an embassy, who have fresh perspective, to look ibr 
gaps that could be e.\pioited. To be sure, finding the right balance between cliains of command 

and ,360-degree feedback can be diffi cult in any security, law enforcement, or military _ 

organization. | (b)(7)(E) - 

(b)(7)(E) 



Recommeiidatioii : The Secret Service should create more opportunities for officers and 

ai>eiits to provide input on their mission and train its mid- and lower-level 
managers to encourage, value and respond to such feedback. 


b. Learning from Federal Partners 







Reconinmidation : The Secret Service needs to lead the federal protective force community 

B ^£Otnntendation : The Secret Service should receive periodic, outside assessments of the 
threats to and strategies for protecting the H hite House compound. 

c. Learning from International Peers 



comparable protective services of friendly nations. 
4. Insisting on Accountabilitj’ 


I he Secret Service asks a lot of its team. The organization asks its protective agents to 
stand in Iront of a bullet to protect the President. It expects its UD officers to maintain high 
a ertness at ever)- rnoment of a long shill. It requires its advance teams to scour massive new 

venues lor the smallest weakness. The agency’s zero-failure mission requires t’nai its high 
standards be met. ^ 


, 1 , , Service’s agents and officers to meet its high standards, they must see 

that the organization tlself believes in its standards and enforces them in a consistent 
evenhanded manner. In other words, agency leadership, managers, and front line supervisors 
must believe and show that they are accountable for their mission. These are not just morale 
issues or issues of fairness or trust. Accouhlabilit}- creates the culture of performance that the 
oecret Semce needs to meet its zero-failure mission. 

a. Accountability for Reforms 

The Secret Service will initiate a number of changes based on recent events. Some may 
come from this Report; others from within DIIS. Congress, or the Executive Bra nch; and still 
others w ill be responsiv'e to changes the next director determines are necessary. 1 

(b)(5);(b)(7)(E) 




(b)(5):(b)(7)(E) 



Recommendation : Secret Service leadership needs to give its priorities and reforms sustained 
attention, holding the agency accountable through to their completion. 


b. Accountability’ for Discipline 





(b)(5) 


Recoium endatioii : The Secret Service needs to implement its disciptiniuy system in a 

consistent manner that demonstrates zero tolerance for failures that are 
incompatible mth its zero failure mission. 

c. Accounlabiiit> for Performance 

Finally, the Secret Service's front-line supervisors need to do a better job holding their 
employees accountable for liie performance of their mission. At both the UD's White F^ouse 
Branch posts and on PPD, the protective team needs to be constantly on edge and vigilant. As 
discussed elsewhere, the job is hard, and agents and officer need to improve constantly. Creaiiiiii 
that culture of high perforniance requires reinforcement on a daily basis. 

Shift leaders and oilier first-level superv'isors can promote this kind ofaccountability in a 
number of ways, and they need to be held accountable for the performance and discipline of their 
teams. We heard from other law enforcement agencies, federal and state, on different techniques 
to enhance accountability in a way that supports the opeialional mission. In these agencies, roll 
calls are not just routine administrative gatherings, but opportunities to check equipment and 
check preparedness. Tabletop exercises, even brief ones, can be used to refresh knowledge of 
emergency protocols. Regular supervisor \ isits to jX)sts are opportunities to quickly describe 
scenarios and test reactions. 

To be ready for a job where quick reactions and reflexes are critical, supervisors need to 
ciri\e home to their officers and agents that the front line is constantly being tested. Similarly, 
supervisors, including those at the most senior levels, need to be held accountable for the lapses 
of their personnel if such lapses could have been prevented. 

Recommendation : Front~line supervisors need to hold their forces accountable for 
perforniance by constantly testing readiness. 

B. The Director 

1. The Next Director___ 


(b)(5):(b)(7)(E) 
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(b)(5):(b)(7)(E) 


Recomnteii dation : The next tlitector of the Secret Service should be it strong leader from 

outside the agency who has a protective, law enforcement or prosecutorial, 
or military background and who can drive cultural change in the 
organization and move the Secret Service forward into a new era. 



Recommendation : The Secret Service needs to establish a leadership development system that 
identifies and trains the agency’s future managers and leaders. 
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HI. CONCLUSION AND FURTHER REVIEWS 



(b)(5);{b)(7)(E) 


These men and women deserve a Secret Service as dynamic, passionate, and eager for 
positive change as they are. Getting to that point, .e believe, starts with 
outside the organi 7 .ation who can catalyze the reforms necessary to ensure that the Service 
becomes an agency that constantly reevaluates its own performance and seeks to engage uith. 
•and learn from, others. Its personnel deserve the opportunities to tram and rest at le%ds 
commensurate with the difficulty of their mission. And it needs to make the ™^tof i^ovat.ve 
technologies that enable the force to combat an ever-evolving adversary more effectisely. 

The President, we arc confident, remains safe in the hands of the Secret Service, fo 
ensure that level of confidence is maintained long into the future, however, we believe that the 
Secret Service must commit itself to the kind of transformative, continuing change discussed in 

this Report. 



